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ABSTRACT 

The study attempts to determine those factors which 
exist concurrent with high* achievement as measured by the Iowa Test - 
of Basic SJcills (ITBS) . The 'data were drawn from sixth grade students 
enrolled in the Des Moines, Iowa Pu5llxr<Schools during 1974 --75. Based 
.on the various analyses, a profile of the individual student Most 
^liKely to be a high achiever has emerged. While the profile does not 
hold true in all cases, ^tudents -exhibiting these char?iqteristi£s 

to generally exhibit high achievement as measured by the ITBS: 



seen 



female, majority race, family not eligible for free hot lunches, has 
attended only pne or two schools by the time they are enrolled in 
sixth grade, living with both natural parents, the father has 
completed at lea$t some college, teacher ratings are high in 
virtually all areas, thfe^umber of brothers and sisters is fairly 
low> and the student has aMiigher than^average IQ. Overall this study 
tends t(f confirm the findings of previous studies which indicate tjrnt 
the factors students bring^^ith them to school are more influential . 
in attaining high achievement, as measured by the ITBS, than any 
factors over which the school has control and which were included in 
this study. (RC) - , 
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. • ,1. INTRODUCTION . • ' , . • 

There has been increasing nation-wide concern with declining test scores 
in recent years,\ A considerable^ number of national research studies are cur- 
^rently tiling conducted in. an effort to determine causes for this phenomena. 

The Des Moines Public St:rf)ols, while not ^flicted to the degree of some 
• other urban school districts, has also seen a decline in past years. While 
some of the d^clin^^ has been recovered in the most recent years, tthere is 
'continuing concern within the district regarding student achievetSent in gen- 
eral and standardised t;est scores — ^he more traditionally accepted measures 
of overall s^^dent achievemeitt • / * 

Since standardized test scores are indicators of success, rather than ^ 
badges of success in their own right, fhe ai^thors have undertaken a research 
effort to uncover elements which might influence the scores. This paper is 
'an ar^6mpt to identify those various factors which seem to exist^^n relation 
to high f^r low) achievement. 

The ul^Tj^te value of the research which "followr^ll^ in its utility to; 
those who direct \ha^perations of the schools. 

II -J THE DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

- I * The, Des Moines Independent Connnunity School Distri^ct serves an area of 
. approximately eighty-four square miles of rolling prairie in ilsentral lowa.^ 
The district has the largest enrollment 6f'ahy school distri^ct in the state. 
During 1974-75 (t|fc year of tlii^\s»dy) the Des Moines School District had 
-.an enrollment oi 40,737 students in grades K-12. It operated fifty elemen- 
tary schools,^ fourteen Jj^ior high schools, six senior high schools , six 
special schools and two^alternatllre schools. Mihoriffies comprised appro:^- 



mately eleven percent of the);total enrollment. ^ The students were se^ved"'iy 
approximately 2,500 professional educators and 1,5^0 classified staff njembers. 

Des Moines is the capital Iowa and the center of most state-wide 

activities for the state. Its estimated 1973 metropolitan area population 
was 325,220.- While Des Moines is best Icnoim as- an insurance,-, printing and 
convention city, some 380 factories in the area manufacture over 500 different 

- , r S? 

products, ranging frdfn cosmetics to combines,, valu-ed at 500 million annually. 
The city is heavily dependent on agri-business or agricultui/ally related 
businesses. • " ' \ . 

^ III. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

1. To attempt^ to identify factors which operate' concurrent with student 
achievement variables. The factors selected as independent variables were 
chosen due t6 their perceived importance by officials of the Des Moines 
Public Schools and their frequent inclusion in similar studies conducted 

elsewhere. , 

\ ^ 

2. To determine which of these variables are (^significantly related. 

^"'^ ' - . ^ 

3. 'To formulate a profile based on the independent variables which 

describes a high achieving student. " - 

„ ■ 

4. To. provide clues regarding factors which mi^t be manipulated by the 

*, * • 

schools in order to improve 'student achievement. ' 

• . ^ , \ 

5. To riresent the findings to appropriate school authorities for their 
consideration and use. 




^ ' "^y* RELATED LITERATURE ; » 

Several research endeavors have been conducted during the past few years 
which attempted to discover existing relationships between various measures 
of student achievement and certain other selected "^^Sriables. Research of^ 



this natur(B specifically related to the Des Moines Independent Community 
,S<lliool District ha^ not.. been undertaken up to this point in time. The brief 
sampling of related literature which presented below is intended to pri- 
vide some minimal background te^arding achievement variable research done else 
jwhere <n the United States. ' 

With reference' to research conducted in the area of student achievement 
from a nation-w^e student sampling, spme of the following findings have been 
published. . * \ . ^ 

The^ National Assessment of Educational Prdgress (NAEP) Reported in 1975 

that : 1 ^ ^ ' 

1. ( Sqience. ) ' Knowledge in science is declining and this 
drop represented the loss of a' half-year of leai^ing 
exp^rvience between pre- and post-assessment in 1,969-70 
and l9s^-73, respectively, for students (ages 9^ 13, and • 
17). Suburban students at all three levels perfor:m 
» - • above the national level, while inner-city areas are 

well below the natijon and are not improving, Further- 

I - moi;,e, blacks and females almost always demonstrate 
scientific abilities below the national mediati. 
- 2. ( Mathematics. ) Although the majority of 17-year-old8 . 
and young >a4ults showed mas^ry o£ the fundamental 
mathematical operations (+, -,'x, jj), they were, i^nable , 
to apply these skills in eveVyday situations at all 
ages (9,' 13, and 17). Males generally tended to do 
better than females on work problems*.^ Whites perform 
•three to four percentage points a^ove the national 

^ level, while blacks were fourteen to twenty-one points * 

below.' In addition,' socio-economic factors appear to 
be negatively related with student achieVement dji |' 
^ mathematics ^ • 

3. ( ]^ea(ttLng. ) In reading, two^ercent more 17-year-old 

• studeftits in 1974 could answer basic reading question's 

correctly than could 17-year-olds in 1971. 

4. V( Writings ) Betwfeen 1970 and 1974, National Assessment* 

found that in 1974, students (ages 13 and 17) u§ed a 
more simple vocTSbulary, wrote, in a shorter (primer- 
like) style, and had more incoherent paragrapl\8 than 
did their ct)unter parts in school four yeara earlier. 
Nine-^ar-olds showed improvement, with the proportion 



N Nlne-^fear- 
] . of ffood wi 



of good writers-rising in ^J^U. 



^"Spotlight," NAEP Newsletter , Volume VIII, No. 6, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the S^tes, ^ December , 1975. 



According to infonnation included in a report by James^, 23 million Amer- 

icans - twenty percent of the nation - are functionally illiterate (study 

; ) ^ . ^ . 

Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education), American College Testing Program 

(ACT) has shown a decline in average scores, and the' Scholastic Aptitude Test 

(SAT) test scores (averages) has shown a steady drop over the past 13^ears. 

^ Socio-economic factors have been shown to affect student achievement 

much more than "school controlled" factors. Coler in his landmark study. 



>-^^\o ' of 1966^ concluded thalL^tjle family background had the greatest effect on 
, ^school ^achievement when compared to any. other single variable or group of 

- variables which were included in his study. Also, Jencks^ indicated that 
there is no evidence that school reform can substantially 'reduce the extent 
of cognitive inequality, as measured by lists of verbal fluency, reading 
comprehension, or mathematiAl skills.. Neither school resources nor segrega- 
^ ^ • ,tion:has an appreciabjt'e effect on either test scores or educational attain- 

' ment, according to Jencks. 

• • • 

In a study of Philadelphia school pupils conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank\jpf Philadelphia some of the following findings (those which relate direc- ' 
ly to th^ Des Moines study) were reported:^ 



1. -The socio-economic background of the pupil plays an 

important role in what^the student achieves through the 



' — : — : . ' 

2xom James^ "Declining Tes^ Scores: The States React," Com^^ct^. ^- 
6(December, 1975^ ^-12^ . ' ' 

3 James S. Goleman, et al. , Equality of^ducational Opportunity ^ (Wa$tlf 
ington: U- S. Government Printing Of f ice) , 19&6. ' - 

^Christopher Jencks, "Inequality in Retrospect," Perspectives- on Inequal- 
ity , Harvard Educational Review,' Reprint Series No., 8(1973), 103'* 

5Anita A.v^SumiMpand Barbara L.' Wolf p,;- "Which School Resources Help 
Learning? -?ff ic^ency^d Equity in PhJJadephia PuJ^ic Schools,'* Federal 
•Reserve Bank of Philadelphia Business Review , Februltry; 11975, 7-21. 
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school years. - ' 

'2. A student's sex is related to his or her achievement. 
* ^ * Males do more poorly. than females in elementary School. 

In junior high sciiool, only low ability males fall be-. 
^ ^ • . hind low ability females. In senior high school, males 
of average ability or lesp do better than females with 
equivalent ability. 

3. The results suggest that coming from a family that 
moves more frequently has an adverse effect on achieve- 
mertt 'of junior high . youth. This factor seems to*have 
little effect 6n eLpmefitary and senior high students. 

4. Head Start (preschool) participation does not improve 
a child's achievement growth by the latter half of. 

^ erementary school. Such participation,, however, does 

contribute to the child arriving in the third^ grade 
at an improved level of achievement. 

A compilation of research included in tlie book How Effective Is School 

ing?^ reveals the following outcomes as applied tojthis particular study: 

- y--^ - ■ ■ ■ 

^ 1. BackgroiincL factors are always important determinants : 

of educational Outcomes. - ' 

2. The socio-economic status of a student's family and 
community is consistently related to his educational 
outcome.* More ispecif ically , informatioty x^arding 

a student's background and the services he received 
from school enable us to predict his outcome somewhat 
more accurately. 

3. Therfe is little doubt that mg^or determinants of 
'learning style and ability are fix^d in the early life 

of the individual and that environment plays a dominant 
\role. However, it has also *been pointed but that 
(Organized preschool interventions through day care. 
Head Start and other early childhood programs shbW 
contradictory' results. There is no convincing evidence 
that early childhood interventions are\tiore likely to 
"improve educational effectiveness than regular school 
progratns. 3 

'In summary, most of the research Whith was reviewed tended to emphasize 

■ . ; ' • ^ ■ ■ r 

the substantial influences of socio-economic status and early environmental 
conditions on achievement, during the school years. 




^Harvey A. Averch, et al., How Effective Is Schooling? ," A Rand Ejjuca- 
tional Policy Study (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Educational Technology 
Publications, 1974), 51. • • 
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. , V. METHODS EMPLOYED 

Sample Selection - ^ v, 

A sample bf 1974-75* sixth grade students en^j^led in thp De& Moines*, 
Public Schools-was selected" from th^cciqjput^^r rosters for- all 197^-76 seventh 
grade studepts by the following means: 

1, A random selection was made to choose the first subject fro 
among the first' seven names ^ tl^ alphabetical roster (schools were alls 
arranged alphabet ica'Ily) 

^ ' • ■ ■ • ■ ■ • 

2. , Each ^seventh studelt' was choSen from the alphabetical roster 




following the first subject . When the end of a roster for an individual 

^ \ ^ ' ■ . 

school was' reached the count o^ seven was extended into the next school ros- 
ier to select the first subject froni that school • ^ 

3. After selection of the sarfple subjects from the rosterp, the 

w 

subjects' scores on the October, 1974, administration of th6 Iowa Test of^ 
Basic Skills were obtained. Where scores were not available (o^p^dncomplete) 
for a .given subject, that subject was discarded and the next following name 
belpw the original selection was chosen from the Alphabetical roster. This 
process was continued until the complete saft^)le of- subjects was obtained..* 
The population sampled thus became C<1) those students enrolled in seventh ^ 
grade in, 1975-76, who (2) had complete ITBS results for 1974-75 (when they 
were in sixth grade). , . 

Data Collection ' o ' ■ ^ 

As previously mentioned, data for the selection of sample subjects was, 
obtained fiipm alphabetical rosters, of all seventh grade students, enrolled in 
the7 Des Moines Independent Community School District which were provided by 
the Mid-Iowa Educational Computer Center. The roster contained names, school 



identification numbers, student .identification numl^ers, sex^ Identification, 
and ethhid; codes. Thl^data was arrayfd on^^a" 4"- x 6*' .eard to facil^t^J^e col- 
fection and later keypunch^tng . ^ ' *" 

' . ^ ■ ' . ., ' ' " , ■ ' \ 

ITBS scores 'were obtained from records of testing results maintained by i 

. '/ ' • ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

' the *^epartment of Pupil Services of the Des Moines Independent Community. 
icHool Dlptriot. 

' » The following data was obtained from the studenta' cumulative reco^rds 
for the.a9[^4-75 school year (the Bam^ year the subject st^tQgk the ITBS test); 

* 1 . ^ Number and category ^f parents (or other adults) in the subject' s 
home. This da\a^^s cTassified as follows: Living with both parents, Living 
with the moth*er only, biving with the father only, or Some other arrangement 
(e.g.', stepparents, ^guardian, grandparents, etc.). • 
2./ Father's highest year of school completed . lu 
^ 3. Number of i3iblings . ^ 

4. Number of schools attended (a mobility factor). 

5. Most recent IQ score . Most of these were from a Lorge-Thorndike 
full scale test given in 1974-75; however, a few were from ^^ourth grade 
.testing with the same instrument (1972-73) . 

6. Number of days attended^during the 1974-75 school year . 

7. Staff evaluations completed by the student's major or attendance 
center teacher at the end of the 1974-75 school year. These included the 
following items: (1) Cooperation, (2) Initiative, (3) Reliability, (4) Con- 
duct, (5) Courtea'y, (6) Respect for Authority, and (7) Leadership. 

After the students' cumulative records had been screened and the data ^ 
recorded, the Pupil Services and Food Services Departments' records were 
screened to determine which of the subjects were (1) eligible for free hot 
lunches, (2) eligible for reduced price hot lunches* or (3) not eligible for 

13 



eitl^ free or reduced hot lunches.; This data provided an economttc indicator 
for each sample jsub^ect. Eligibility requirements for obtaining reduced or • 

- • • ■ . : ■ ' ■ 

fr^e hot lunches during 1974n-« were established by^ the federal hot lunch ^ 

,- r • " ■ ^ * .» • 

* • *■ ■ 

program. A copy of the 1974-75 -eligibility requirements' Are contained in 
Appetidix; A. , , , ^ \ ■ ' 



^ ■ 



> . otal of 2,881 students'^ were enrolled ifK the sixth grade of the Des 
Moines Public Schools during ^the 1974-75, school. year Excluding those stu- 
-dents enrolled at the -Hoy t Middle School in^-sixth grade, who were not 

tested wilful the ITBS, the ' population from whicji the sample was drawn con- 
sisted of 2,712 regdtorly enrolled sixth grade students. . ] 

Accordi-ng^to' c^^ulatfons based on Hays^, a sample of 339 would insure 
that in 95 out of 100 instances the sample mean obtained would fall within .1 
Standard deviation of " the population medn* A sample of 15.81% of the popula- 
tion was drawn to increase the probability of each variable. comparison having 
a sufficient number of sample subjects. Thus, the sample was composed of 429 
subjects selected at random from the population. 

VI. ANALYSIS* OF DATA " * 

The data collected for this study was analyzed by means of computer data 
processing through the facilities at Iowa State^University. Technical assis- 
tance ^in analyzing the data was provided by Mr. Mi^ael Szymczuk of Iowa 
State and Drs. Phillip Berrie and Joseph Millard of the Heartland AreA Educa- 
tion Agency. ' ^ 

The data was first ana.v-ed b means of a process known as stepwise 



^? T 

7 Special education students were excluded from the survey. 

^William L. Hays, Statistics (New York: Holt, Rlnehart & Winston, 
1963), 206. . 



regression. Stepwise tegreMion is an Improved version of the "toreward selec- 
tfon methoS. It examines not only a new entering variable but also reexamined, 
at every stage of the regression, the vaY-iables already incorporat;ec} into the 
model in previous stages. Thus, a T^arlable which may have been im^or-taot at 



one stage may. be superf luous^later . „ To ^check on this, the partial F criterio^^ 
for each variable 'in the regression at 4ny stage of caluculatiotf is evaluated 



and compared with a ^preselected percentage point of^tjje F-iistribution . Any 
variable which provides a jion-signif leant contribuj;ion Is removed from^he 
modeiJi^The process is continued until no variable w4.ll* be admitted to the 
equation and no more f§^e rejected.^ - * 

In Table 1 the stepwise regression analysis results for the /sample sub- 
jeets' composite scores are^shown. All th^e variables selected by this method ^ 
are significant at the 0.1 level. The table shows the rank order by magnitude 
of each variable which is significant, the cumulative percent of the total 
variance in the^^ores accounted ' for by the ranked varia;bles, . the percent of 
the- variance accounted for by each of the six variables, and the independent 
variable beirrgsireborted'. Fron^ the table it can be-Si^n that the factor. 



Intelligence Quoti^ent (IQ) accounted for 0.680 (68%) of the variance in the 
scores of the sample subjects. TKe second ranked independent variable — 
Teacher's. Rating: Initiative — accounted for only 0.020 (2%) of the variance.\ 
Thus, 10 would ''seem to be the single nj^or factor accounting for score vari- 
ance. 



^Norman Draper and H. Smith, Applied Regression Analysis , Series on 
Probability and Mathematical Statistics (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.,^ 
1966). , ' * ^ 
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TABLE 1 / 
IOWA TESfS OF BASIC. SKILLS 
STEPWISE REGRESSION MIALYSIS 
JdEPENDEIHT VARIABLE: COMPOSITE SCORES' 
WITH IQ ' 



Rank 
Order 


Cumulative % 
of Total 
Variance 


% Variance 
, in Thip 
Variable 


Independent Variable >• 


. 1 

"2 


* 

0.680 

-> 

^•0.700. 

( 

0.709. 


^0.680 
0.020 


^ — — 

intelligence Quotient 
(jleacher' 8 Rating: " Inltiat^e 


,3 


*0.009 


Ethnic Group ^ 


4 


* 0,717 


0.008 


Father's filghest Year' of Education 


5 - ■ 


,6.723 


0.006 


Number of Siblings 4** 
^ Teacher's *Ra^g: Reliability 


6 


0.726. 


0.003 



There Is considerable discussion regarding the measurement of HMJ at the 

♦ 

present time. Rather convincing evidence has been offered to the belief that 
IQ is merejy another measure of achievement rather than a measure of Innate 
ability as previously belleVed.- If this Is Indeed true, IQ definitely should 
account tor a high percentage of the variance since the two tests are actual- 
ly measuring the^same thing. Thus, the 68% of the variance due to IQ may be 
t^^ely a measure of the degree to which the two tests (Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills and Lorge-Th(|rndike IQ) are consistent in measuring achievement. 
Stepwise regression analyses were ^so conducted using the subtests (the 
othet dependent variables) of 'the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Although not 
shown here for reasons of space economy, all the regressions revealed a 
similar degree of importance for IQ. Specifically, IQ accounted for the 
following percentages of the variance: Vocabulary - 53%; Reading - 53%; 

Language - 59%; rk Study - 58%; Mathematics - 51%. 
i 

It should be noted that despite the high percentage of variance accounted 
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' \; 'f ^, ■ ■ ■ , . ^ , 

V V . ; i ' ■ : ' ' 

for by th^ six independent variables in Table 1, 0.274 (27.4^) of the^^vari- 
ance was not identif ie^^ . 000 - 0.726)* This is due either to variables not 
Identified in the 'study or to variables which we^e identified: but weyre^so 
minute as to be insignificant at the 0.1 level. Only independent variables 
significant at tlie 0,1 level of confidence or higher /^are included in the 
stepwise regression tables, ^ ^ / 

Because of the high percentage of variance accounted for by IQ, the, 



decision was made to remove IQ as an independen^ variable and recompute the ^ 
Stepwise regression analy^s^ Why,e it was understood that a much higher 

r ■ . - ■ ■ ■ ' 

percentage'^f the variance would.be unaccounted-for when IQ was removed, this 
.procedure would tend to magnify the remaining independent variables and might " 
repeal some which had not b^en considered important in the first analyses • 

' Table 2 exhibits the same types qf data as Table 1; hpwevfer, in Table 2 
the independent variable "Intelligence Quotient (IQ)"' has been removed' from 
the analyses. Whfen this analysis was completed one highly visible independent 
variable appeared Teacher's Rating: Initiative. This single variable 
accounted f^r in excess of one-half of the cunjulative variance of- the- seven ^ 
independent variables lifted in the table. Only the seven variables listed 
were significant at the 0,1 level. 



\ 
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. . ^ * TABLE 2 

. ' IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
STEPWISE REGRESSIOIT ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: COMPOSITE SGpRES 
WITHOUT IQ 



Rank 
Order 



2 
•3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Cumulative % 
" "of Total 
Variance 



% Vari^c« 

in This 
L-^ariable 



•0.3^.6 
0.350 
0.372 



ff. 387 
0.399 
0.407 



y 



0.227 

0.099, 

O.T024 

0.022 

0.015 « 

0.012 

0.008 



Independent Variable i 



' ~l ~^ 

Teacher's Rating/: Initiative 
Father's Hi^esty Year of Education 
Teacher/5 Rating: ^i^oaxjer ship 
Ethnic Group ' 
Teacher ' s Rating : Reliability 
Number of- Siblings^ 
Teacher's Rating: Cooperation . 



.Wtiile, 



a& expected, a much Tower percentaM of the total variance was ' 

• ' ■■ 

accounted for In this analysis (only 40.7%), than tha^t reported in Table 1 

(72.6%), a^single independent variable did emerge as considerably more impor- 

■< . ' * 

tant tl»n any other. 

An lamination of Tables 3, 4,/and 5^ reveal results somewhat similar 
those found in Table 2. This would be expected since Table -2 provides ar 
analysis of the composite scores while Table 3 analyzes reading scores. Table 
analyzes vocabulary scores, and Table 5 analyzes language scores. In all 
these tables the independent Variable, "Teacher 's Rating: * Initiative," ranks 
considerably above the otheg||ftai^pend in the percentage of vari- 




ance it accounts for, while "Father's highest year of education" ranks second 



IS 



r 



- TABLE 3 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
STEPWISE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: READING 
V WITHOUT IQ 



Rank 
Drder 


Cumulative % 
of Botal 
Vartaoce 


^ Variance/ 
'^in Xhisy' 
Variable 


Independent Variable 




. 0.173 


0.173 


< ^ - ' ». 
Teacher's Rating: initiative f 


2 


0.247 . 


0.074 7 


Father's Highest Year of Education 


3 


" 0.272 V 


0.025 


Teacher's Rating: Leadership 


4 


0.284 


' 0.012 


Ethnic Group ' 


5 


0.295 


0.011 


Number of Siblings ^ 











•^1 • ^ taSle 

^ IOWA TESTS OF BASic SKILLS 

STEPWISE REGRESS ION*ANALYS IS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOCABULARY 
WITHOUT IQ 



Rank 
Order 


Cumulative % 

of Total 
. Variance 


% Variance, 

i#This 
- Variable 


Independent VaXable 




0.193 
0.279 


0.193 


Teachers Rating:, Initiative 


2 


0.086 


Father's Highest Year of Education 


•3. 


■ "3 

0.298 1 


i 0.019;- 


Teacher's Rating: Leadership * 


4 


0.313 


0.015 

'j 


Ethnic^ Group 


5 


0.328 X 


0.015 


Number of Siblings 


6 


- 0.338 


0.010 


Teacher's Rating: Reliability \ 


7 


0.350 


0.012 


Teacher's Rating: Cooperatior^ 


8 . 


0.355 | 


0.005 





.TABLE 5 
IOWA T^TS OF 6ASIC SKILLS 
STEPWISE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE:' LANGUAGE 
WITHOUT IQ' 



Rank 
Order 



; 1 

2 

-3 
- 4 
5 

7 
8 



Cumulative % 
%1 Total 
Variance 



0 
0 



,240 
,323. 



351 




6.417 



% Variance 
in This 
Variable 



I 



0.240 
0.083 
0.028 
* 0.016 
0.015 
0.014 
0.008 
0.008 

0.00,5 



Independient Variable 



-t 



Teaser's Rating: Initiative.^ 

ather's Highest Year . of Education 
Teacher's Rating: Rel^p^bility ^ 
Eligibility for Free Hot Lunch 

Teachgr's ^rf^ing: Leadership 
Studeot's Attendance 

" 4 . •■ ■ ■ 

■ / • 

Teacher's Rating: Respect for 
Authority * 4 . 

Ethnic Group , 




-4 




The results displa^^d in Table 6 vary from those found in TabJ.es 2 
through 6: Most iininedfately obyious is the fac(^th^t "Teacher ' s l^ating: 
Initiative" was not a significant independent variable at the 0.1 level, 
-Thus, the- dependent variable "Work StlTdy" scpres seem to be more closely , 
related to- a different group of independent* variables*, than were th^ scores 
for the first three 'subtests. 
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TABLE 6v 
• IOWA TESTS OF BASI"13 SKILLS 
STEPWISE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: LANGUAGE 
WITHOUT IQ 
X T . ^ 





Rarik 
uracr 


of Tptal 

\7a -f a Ti o 


in This 
Variable 


9 

Ifidependent Variable 

' ^- 




1 


— ^ 

0^58 


,0.158 


Teacher's Rating: Leadership 


> 


. 2 


/0.252 j 


\ 0.094 


l^atjher's'' Highest Year of Education 






Mr- ri 282' 


/).030 


Teacher's Rating: Rfeliability - 




5 


„0.307 
0.318 


0.*25 
O.Oli 


• Ethnic Croup 
Number of Siblings . ^ 




6 


0.329" 


0.011 


Number ofrPareifts in 'tlje Home ^ > 




. 7 


s 1 ■ 

0.334 


0.005 


Student's Attendance 






" -A 







\ 



Tabled again rfeturns to thAore familihr pattern ||ownJjJ^Table8 2, 3, 
4, and 5. .Again "Teacher's Rating:] Initiative" emerges as) the most highly 
contributing independent variabl»/and "Father's highest year of education" 
is the second highest contributing indepenient variable. 

It is interesting to note th*^ four variables appear consistently 
significant in all the analyses contained in Tables 2 through 7:, . 
Teacher's Rating: Initiative 
Teacher- s;Rating: Lea(Jership 
Father's highest year' of education' 

Teacher's Rating: Reliability (not significant for reading subtest) 
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TABLE 7 -^'^ 
IOWA TESTS OF JBASlcfSKILLS 
STEPWISE REGRE'^ION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: MATHEMATICS* 
' ^ WITHOUT IQ 



Rank 

Order 

V/L VAC ^ 


Cumulative % 
of Total 
Varl anr e 


% Variance 
in This 
Variable 


1 


0.189 


0.189 


2 


-0.250 


0.'061 


3 


; 0.273. 


0.023 


.4 


0.294 . 


0.021 










0.305 ^ 


0.011 




,Q;312 ^ 


• ,0.007 • 








7 




0.013 



Independent Variable 



Teacher's Rating: Initiative » 
Father 's Highest Year ^^>f^ducation 
Ethnic Group 

Te^j^her's Rating: Leadership 
Student's Attendance 

■ ' ■ ■ 

Teacher's Rating: Reliability^ ^ 



Teacher ' s Rat ing : Conduc 



Following completion of the^ stepwise regression analyses, the original^ 
data were subjected to correlational analysis utilizing the Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation Coefficient/ The correl^ion coefficient provides^a means 
for expressing the intensity of relationships bbtween characteristics of 
individuals and groups in a qi^ntitative manner. By definition, the Pearson 
Product-Moment Correlation is the avert^g^'^of tl|i.e products of the standard ' 
scares atross the N pairs of scores. In the correlational table which -'follows 
the magnitude of the coefficient is an indication of the degree of intensity 



of the relationship between the two variaMtes, while the sign (+ or -> indi- 



cates tlie dire^ion o 

variables i^s -J*1.0 if the individuals have exactly \he same rank on th^f it 

is -1.0 if the individuals have exactly reverse ranks pn the variables. Other 

10 



t 



f the i^elationship. The rank correlation between two^ 



degrees of relationship yield correlations between +1.0 and -I.O.- 

T '. ^ . 

lOScarvia B. Anderson, Samuel -Ball, and Richard T. Murphy & Associates, 
Encyclopedia of Educational Evaluation (San Francisco: Joasey-Bass Publishers, 
1975), 87-92.^ 
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Table 8 provides corrjy.ationv.coef f icients for the thirteen independent 
variables whiclk lend themselves to this statistical technique and the six • 



dependent variables (the composite score and the five subtest scores). 

TABLE 8 - / " ^ 

CORRELATIO^J OF DEPENDENT VARIABLE^ WITH .THeXnDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
(Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients) 
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:iatd 
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Ihit 


•rl 


Cpn< 




J2 



OS 



OS 
H 



Composite • 


.29*^ 


.38* 


-.16* ■ 


-.15* 


.82* 


.20* 


.35* 


Vocabulary 


.24* 


.36* 


-.18* 


-.13* 


.73* 


.17* 


.30* 


Reading 


.23* 


.32* 


-.14* ■ 


-.12* 


.73* 


.14*^ 


.30* 


Lainguage 


.29* 


.37* 


-.15* 




-r?8* 


.21* 


.40* 


Work Study 


.28* 


.37* 


-.15* 


-.iW 


.77^ 


.19* 


.30* 


Mathematics 


.24* 


\^ 


-.11 


-.10 ' 


#72* 


I .21* 


.29* 



.50* .45* .34* .34* 



f43* 



,39* .31* .33* 
.37* .26* .27* 



.32* 
.28* 
.27* 
.33* 
.29* 
.25* 



.44* 
.39* 
.40* 

r 

.42* 
.40* 



* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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It should be noted that because of the large sample size some relatively 
low numbers are significant, at the .01 level. In fact, only two of the corre- 
lations pr,e'sented in the table are not significant at this level: mathematics 
X number o^ siblings, and mathematics x number of schools attended. 

As can be seen from the above table, '^Number of siblings" and "Number of 
schools attended" are negatively related with each of* the dependent variables 
due\ to inverse rank orders, i.e., the higher number of siblings or schools 
attended, the lower the scores achieved. It should be noted, however, that 

• 23 



these %wo independwt variabllSJiave a smaller dfiegree of intensity t^han any^ 

1 ^ ^ ^ , - ^ ^ C 

other variables founri in the table/ " ^ X. ^ 

The independent variable IQ i6\agai^l consi'derably more highly related to 
the dependent variables than any other independent variable reported. This 
confirms the findings previously discussed regarding- stepwise regression ^ 
analysis, and the same limitations regarding the IQ yar^^ble would still apply. 

Following IQ, the teacher ratings (TR) would ^eem^ to have the l^ighest 
degree of significant relationships with the ^pendent variable test scores,, 
the ratings for initiative^ Leadership, and Reliability leading the teacher 
A rating variables, - ^ 

The lowest degree of significant coxi?elations we^e^found in: (1) the 
number of schools attended (mobility), (2) the number of siblings (brothers 
and sisters), and (3) the nimber of days attended during the 1975-76 school 
year. However, it should be noted that sixteetf^^of the eighteen relationships 
utilizing these three variables were significant at the •01 level. Their ' 
degree of intensity was not as high as' that of the||teniaining" independent 
variables, * / 

A complete correlation matrix, showing thfe interrelationships among all 
the independent and dependent variables may be found in Appendix B, This 
table allows comparison of bot^the dependent variables and the indepent^ent 
variables with one another as well aa- containing the same information already 
presented in Table 8, 

* Several of the variables (sex, ethnic, number^ and category of parents in 
the home) did not lend themselves-to .the Pearson Product-Moment correlation 
t^echnique due to the dichotomous nature of the data* Consequently, each of. 
the five dependent variables were separated into deciles according to each 
of the independent variables. This was done for the purpose of comparing 



y 2 4 



groups of students witft various acjhievement scores relative to these dichot- 
omous independent varialiles. The data.foif eligibility for free hot ^unch. 
and student mobirfty were also separated .Into dichotomies for further analy- 
sis using the aforementioned procedure. VThe resulting divisions under each 



Variable were as follows: 




Sex; Male; female ^ . ' « 

Ethnic: Majority; minority races 
-ft^ee hot lunch: Fr9e\+ reduced; not eligible 
Nutlttber schools ^enli^dj^mobility) : 1 + 2; 3+ 
Parents: Liviiig with both natural parents; other ; 



After ^aminirig the decile data, it was^^decided to^more closely :<;ompare . 
the ends of the distributions by combining tfie 1st and 2hd deciles (Ipw) and 
the 9th and 10th deciles Thigh) for eadh j)f the previously mentioned distribu- 
tions. Table 9 provides 'data regardingc^poaite score comparisons by the \ 
independent variable/ Vsex. " The row 1:itled^"Expected decile percentages" 
contains information regarding ^the total number In each group and the percent- 
age they comprise of the total sampl^. Thus, 200 males ,(41^6%) and 229 females 
(53.4%) made up the total sampl^ of 429 ;(100.0%). If males aiui^fema]^^ 
evenly distributed throughout the deciles as should, be' expected, the/ cell \^ 
percentages would remain a constant 46.6% for males and 5.3.4% for females. ] 
The table combines decile 9 + 10 and decile 1 + 2 in order to scrutinize the 
"ends" of the distribution.' The expected cell percentage for the combibed 
deciles wo<^ld remain 46.6% and 53.4% respectively. 
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TABLE 9 



COMPOSITE ;SCpR£ "COMPARISONS, BY SEX 



1974 



t 

DECILES 


MALE 


FEMALE • 




EXPECTED 

TIC/* T 1 C 

DECILE . 
PERCENTAGES 

'. ■ 


N-200 

A6.6X ■; 

■ ^ ' 


^53. AZ • , , 

■ . ^ 


429 

100.0%. 

"' ■^' ■'r- 'f ' ■ 
, '■ — ■ ( ffi , 






.... ; * viiL 


' — ■'- ' ] ' ■ 


mo 

(high) 


N-38 

\ 


N-A7 ^ 


— — : — '■ 


— 


\ >t . 














t . ■ * ■ 


1 






1 + 2 

(low> 


N-62 
54.4% 


N-52 

45.6% 


114 




Table 9 reveals that more females fS5.3Z) than would be expected are In 



A 



the two highest deciles. whlUe fewer males (44.7%) than .expected are In these 
two deciles. The reverse of this Is tru6 In the lowest two deciles, where 

54.5% were males and 45.6% were female*, while the expected' percentages were 

- ■ ' -. ...» '■' ' * 

46.6% and 53.4% respective'j^r* - - - ' \ 

Table 10 exhibits dat«gardlng composite score comparisons by majolj^ty 
and minority races. If thelub-populatlons from which the sables were drawn 
had equal achievement by decile we would expect 9.8% minorities and 90.2% . 
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majority In each decile* Combining the two highest* deciles reveals that only 
1*0% df the sample for deciles 9+10 were of minority races, wHlle 99.0% . 
•were of the majority race. On the lower end of the distribution, 21.9% were 
minorities in deciles 1 + 2, while only 78:1% we^!^ of the majority race. The 
examination thus reveals that a considerably higher percentage of minorities 
than expected were in the lower deciles while a considerably lower percentage 
of mlnQrities than expected were in tlj^higher deciles. The reverse of this 
was true for the majority race« 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

TABLE 10 

) COMPOSITE SCORE COMPARISONS BY MAJORlTY/MINORIiy^ 

19r4-75 



DECILES 


MINORITY 


MAJORITY 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED, 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-42 
9.8% 


N-387 
90.2% 

•Q 


429 

100.0% 


9 + 10 
' (high) 


N=l 
1.0% 


N=84 
99.0% 






* 






1 + 2 

(low) 


N=25 
21.9% 


N-89^ 
78.1% 


\ 

i 
j 

114 

' - - ' 
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Table 11 shows the skme decile comparisons > for those receiving free or 
reduced hot lunched with those not .eligible for either free oi: reduced hot ^ 
lunches (a family income measure). As can be seen from the table, a consider 
ably lower than expected perce'ntage of students receiving free or reduced hot 
lunches were in the highest achieving deciles, while a considerably higher 
than^expected percentage of students receiving free or reduced hot lunches 
were in the lowest achieving deciles. 



^ TABLE 11 * 

Composite score comparisons by eiligIbility for free 



V 





OR REDUCED 


HOT LUNCH 






1974 


-75 






FREE 


r 




DECILES 


& 


NOT 


TOTAL 




REDUCED 


ELIGIBLE 






* 






EXPECTED 








DECILE 


N=80 


N=»347 


427 


PERCENTAGES 


18.7% 


81.3% 


100.0 










9 + 10 


N=2 


N=82 


84 ' 


(high) 


2.4% 


97.6% 












1 + 2 


N=37 


N=77 


■ 

114 


(low) 


32.5% 


67.5% 
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' Table 12 exhibits data regarding the dichotomous groups artificially 

divided into high mobility students (3 or more schools ^attended) and low 

mobility student (1 or 2 school^ attended). An exaiAination of the ends 

the distributions by .decile indicates that high mobility students- achieve 

lower scores on the ITBS than do low mobility students w 

' . . TABIhE V2 

COMPOSITE SCORE COMPARISONS BY HIGH/LOW MOBILITY 
- ' 1974-75 



DECILES 


HIGH 

«03i|ITY, 


, " LOW . 
MOBILITY 


' TOT^ 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-94 
22.3% 


N=328 
77.7% 


till 
■ 100.0% . 


9 + 10 

(high) 


N-10 
11.8% 


N-75 
88.2% 


85 




A 




/ 


1 + 2 
(low) 


N=4i 
36.9% 


N=70 
63.1% 


i 

I 

111 




Table. 13 compares achievement deciles of the sample'students by the num- 
ber and category of parents in the home. One group consists of those students 
living with both natural parents/ while the other consists of those students 
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livings with any ^ other "combination of parents or guardians. 

As with the previous four decil^cotnparisons , there would seem to be a 
considerable differgnce in achievement between the ends of the .distribution 
for the two groups. The expected percentages were 75.9% per cell for those 
students living with both parents and 24.1% for th^se students living with 



some other parental combination. Those students living with some "other" 
combination of parents had a considerably lower percentage than expected in 
the higher achieving deciles and a considerably higher percentage than ex- 
pected in the lower achieving deciles. 

TABLE 13 , , • " 

CC^MPOSITE SCORE COMPARjt||jJS 
NUMBER & CATEGORY "Sf PARENTS iFtHE HOME 
1974-75 / 

■ - --V— 



DECILES 



EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 



9 + l(h 

(high) 



1 + 2 
(low) 



QTHER 



N=102 
24.1% 



N=10 
11.9% 



LIVING 
WITH BOTH 
PARENTS 



N-322 
75.9% 



N=74 
88. 1%' 



TOTAL 



424 

100.0% 



84 



N=38 
33.9% 



'N=7A 
66.1% 



112 
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Tl^e^same decile comparisons made for the composite score jresult:s were 
also made for the'^flve subtests of the ITBS.- These results are contained In 

■I ■ * - ' - ' 

>' . . ■ ; It 

Appendix C of this paper. It might be generalized that no vast differences, 
from the findings for the composite scores were discovered) in ^e examination 

of the subtest scores. 

, . ■ • ^ ' 

. VII. I^ERPRETATION OF FINDINGS - 

■ .J 

1. Intelligence Quotient (IQ) score was the most closely related varl- 
able to thi achievement score results. However, as previ^ously discussed, the"^ 
whole matter 6f the validity of IQ score as anything more than a measure of 
achievement is currently under delja^'. If Indeed IQ is merely another measure 
of achievement, and' the weight of evidence seems that it probably is, then the 
high relationship between IQ and achievement should be disregarded since both 
tests are measuring the same thing. Their high correlation would then become 
a measure of the degree to which the two tests -(ITBS and Lorge-Thomdlke) are 
measuring achievement consistently. 

-2. Teacher rating! were, for the most pert, closely related to student 
achievement on the ITBS. This Was especially true of the teachjer ratings for'^^ 
(1) initiative, (2) leadership, and (3) reliability. On the surface it would 
seem that there might be' some concern as to whether the teacher ratings were 
actual reflections of the traits being rated, whether they were made in the 
nature of "self-fulfilling prophecies,*' or whether* they were reflections of 
the test scores already obtained. Since the ratings are given immediately 
prior to the closing of each school year while the ITBS is administered in 
the Fall of each year, it would seem that the ratings could not be considered 
as •'self-fulfilling prophecies*'* unless the teacher(s) for succeeding years 
used them in this manner.. Also, the^lnvestlgators have no reason to believe 
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that the latter possibility occurred with any great degree of/f requency . It 
would seem as likely that the ratings are true and valid attempts by the 
classroom tc^achers"^ to rate the students 'on the particular traits in question. 
If the l^eacHer ratings areVvalld they closely rrf lect measure^ achievement • 
and m£y Hlndl^at^certaln traits that exist in)approxlmat#ly/t:he same rank 
order as nrea^red achievement • 

3. Virtually all the variables. chosen for examination in this study were 
found to have statistically. significant correlations at the .01 level due to 
the, large numbers of subjects sampled; The dl/flculty in interpreting tjie 
accumulated data lies not in deteki^lt^l^ statistical significance, but in 
determining educational significance.. That is, what degree of Intensity of a 
relationship between variables is required before statistical significance 
becomes educational^ significance? While there is no inctlsputable answer to 
this question, by selecting those relationships which have the highest degree 
of statistical significance dur chances of also selecting those with educa- 
tional significance would seem to be"%nhanced. Beyond IQ and Teacher's Rating: 
Initiative, the following Independent variables which Uere not dichotomous seem 
to be most, highly significant: 

a. Teacher's Rating: Leadership. 

b. Teacher's Rating: Reliability. 

c. Father's highest year of school completed. 

d. Various other categories of Teacher Ratings. 

4. A Prof lie . Based upon the various analyses, a profile of the indi- 
vidual student most likely to be a ^Igh achiever has emerged. While the pro- 
file obviously does not hold true* in all cases, students exhibiting these 
characteristics seem to generally fexhlbit high achievement as measured by ^ 
the ITBS. ' ' — ' • 



b. majority r«ce, 

c- family not eligible for free hot lunches, 
^ ^ d. has attended only one or two schools by the time they are 

ehrolled in sixth grade, 
e, living with both natural parents, 
f / the father^ has completed at least. some college, 
g. teacher ratings are ^igh in virtually ajl areas, ^- 
^. the number of brother's and sisters is fairly low, and of 
^ course, 

. 1. the student ha^ a higher than average IQ score. 
^ . 5. Obviously, most of the more highly related variables are beyond the 
control of tjie school: IQ, si?" father's highest year of education cptnpleted, 
race, family Income, mobility, parents, number of siblings. „ On the other hand, 
a few variables are. at least partially, under the control of the school: num- 
ber of days attended can be influenced, teacher ratings or perceptions inasmuch 
as they are prophecies can be reconsidered. Overall, however, this study tends 
- td confirm the findings of previtfus^udies which, indicated that the factors ' 
students bring with them'to school are more influential in attaining high 
achievement,' as measured by the ITBS, than any factors over which the school 
has control and which were included in this study. 

ft ^ 

% 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY - * / 

1. This study has attempted to determine those factors which exist con- 
current with high achievement as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 
The reader should note that no attempt was made, tb establish cause and effect 
' relationships among the variables, and any attempt by the reader to do so 



would be a misuse of the data and analyses. ^ . 

2. Ho attempt was made to measure learning by any means other than the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills, One would be foolish to maintain that the I^TBS 
measures all, or even the most important, learnings for children. The'lTBS 
Is, however, an excellent instrument for comparing achievement, on a specified 
group of basic skills selected by the test makers, with other districts that 
are included in the norming groups. Furthermore, the ITBS results w^re the 
only concrete measures of achievement for -all sixth graders which were 
available. - 

' ^3. The data for this study was drawn from sixth grade students enrolled 
in the Des Moines Public Schools during 1974-75. Any attempt to generalize 
the results to other districts would be* done with due consideration for the 
unique characteristics of the Des Moines Public Schools. 
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Parent or 



Nine of 
Sanding School 



JJS W MIC SChOOLS 
• APPlicATIOK FOR mi ifAlS. FREE m OR REDUCE) PRICE es ftonfldeitlal) 

PARENTS: If yo'j wiiti to apply for free neals an'l free milt or reduced price 
im for your chiidreo, corplete this form and return to the 
. suhool flt'flce. 

Date: _j 

An applicant nist report the total nurtier of all penons In the family 



LaUNaw.of ParTnt 
<or Guardian ' 


First Names 


AJdress: 


Street 


Wephone 
liureer 






City 


Zip„ 





last Nare (Prease Print) 


mWm (Please' PrinJ)'"' 


Grade 


Sctiobi 


























































^ 









School districts are noj jnyr ptrioitted to serve children free or reduced 
price meals wUhaut a'report of Income in dollars, . 

Ml applicants must report total family Incoi ne In d ollars before deductions 
include wages oFTll working nenbers, social security benefits, pensions 
(veteran's etc.) and all other iflcome). 

"ill In one; Mly:$__^Biheekly;3 lbnth;y:J yearly:^ 

If your gross family Income e,xceeJs the amount Indicated in the attached family 
mm scale, and you wish to apply under any of the special hardship conditions 
:ited In the letter, describe the nature of your hardship here: (by paid amounts 
inly) 



f the hardship ;s teii^)3rary7iliow pc'lod of time fr«e or reduced price meals 
ind iciU arc needed. 

hereby certify that all of tie above infomation Is true and correct to the 
est of uiy Infornaticr. and belief. . 



Signature of Adult Family flenter 



SOCIAL LOOKER'S USE OIILV 



Frd* dwjs.and.HIlk 



Price Meals 



Date to begin 
Date to bedln 



. Date to end 
■ Date to end 



iTCiKast In. sow schools for 20 cents. 

Chilt'riin fror families whose inone Is at or beUw *m levels shown 9-. the 
atache^ intone scales are eligible for either free mals and free nn> r 
for at the reducd, price* of 2C cents for lu-icl ana Ihents for ' 

when It Is served, if your Incx- is cree.er than those sho..n lA 
jcu have unusually higli medical bills, shelter ccsts in excess of 30 percsr.t 
cf your irtcoK, special education expenses cue to tt-io mantal or physical ' \ 
condition of a child, or disaster or casual.'.y lossef. your children may still 
beeliijible. ' 

To apply at any tlire during the year for either free meals and free'fil\k or 
reduced price meals for your children, complete the tttached'appHoi'inn ard 
return it to the school.: Within 10 workinc day; of receiving your j.ipHcitlon, 
the school 'will let you know whether or not your children are ellglblf . If 
your children attend different school 'buildings, send a ccnpleted application 
to each school if you wish meals to start i!m<liatel).'. Ono aiiplicatton is 
sufficient if your family can wait the procissslog period. 

If you have a foster child living wtth-yolnand wisir to apply for wali for 
the child, please coinplete a separate application. A foster cliild^iay b3 
considered ^a one neuter familyj report the welfare payinent as :he income. 

If you io not agree i^ith the scIjooI's dej;ision/you fray rcfiiJtsl a conference 
to discuss the sitoation, present infarmatioii, 'ond obtain an ?);plandt1on of 
tiie decision. Sich a conference shall not in ar.y way prejudice nor diipinish 
your riofit to a fair hearing. Call or write thj; bullJing Prinupal where 
your child attends schooh He will notify the i'eslgnafid schod sodjl wnrker 
who will contact you. 

♦ 

All children are treated the same regardless 'of ability to pay. In the 
operation of child feeding programs, no child will be discriminated against 
because of his race, sex, color, or national origin, 

FAHliy SIZE . INCOff SCALE F()r fR£E ^{ M HiLK AJID REDUCED^ PRICE ffALS . 

I'lils Is the Incoffi scalejsed by Des Hoines" Public Schools to determine 
eligibility In the 1974-7?khcol year. r 



Family S1:e 



Income Scale for 
Free' Heals and Free «!lk 



Incof.t Scale 
Reduced iTice 



for 
«tals 



0 

t 
7 
t 

10 
11 
12 



J 3,830 
S 4,7t0 
5' S.fi«3 




$ •;,03c 

J 5,.T5C 

s y.fw 



Each additional 
FinilyWer. . . . 



; 670 



;i;,r:c 

Si;,26G 
515,200 
J15»14t) 



t m 
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TABLE U 
COSyELATIOX )'K'm 

(Pearior. Product .'•loner.t Correlation Coefficients) 











a 












w 












9! 




p:i 






! 




>» 






>. 










u 




u 








'1 




























c 




< 










n 








•«< 


oc 




3) 


3 






'X. 


c 






Pll 




a 


0 










"J 


It 


0 




>» 


a 






■ '6 ■ 








£ 




Ow 


t 


B 


U 






u 


•J 




mi 








0 


C 




j 








1 






u 






3 













C 






c 








> 




u 






C 


u 




u 


(1 


L 




«4 




I" 


U 






Tt 


H 


V 


c. 






M 


X 


u 




u 


Li 


h 


h 



u 

c a 

CO & 
US 

(£U 

x: 



u u 
H H 



Composite 
Vooabulfry 

VorK Stidy 

£1. r.ll.L. 
Father's Ed. 
"Siblings. 



.91* .80* 

.90* .78* .;8* 

.91* .75* .80* 

.B6* .69* 

.29* .24* .2]* 

.36* .16* .32* 

-,lt* -.Id* -,;4* 



. " Schools Attend. -.15* -.13* -.12* 

I.Q. . .f2^ .'73* . 73* 

' Days Artcni. .20* .17* .i;* 

Tr: Co'-'pcraitm .35* .3C* .3.1* 

Tr: Inltlativo ,5C* .45* .ii' 

Tr; Reliability ,45* .41* .39* 

Tr; Conduct .34* .30* . 3"o*^ 

Tr; Cuutccriy ,34* .29* .30* 

Tr; HesDi'Ct fjr .32'- .28* .H* 

Tr; 'a'jJcishlr M* JQ* ,4? 
* Sicul-'icnl at thf .01 level 



.78* 
,73* 
.29* 
.57* 
.15* 
.19* 

.21* 
.40' 
.50' 
.^7* 
.36* 

.33' 



'.80* 
.2S* 
.37* 
-.15* - 
-.11*- 
.77* 
.■19* 

.i9* 
.31* 
.;}* 



,24* - 

.31* .26* 

.11 -.20* -.18* 

,10 -.12* -.15* -.06 

,72* .23* .36* 

,21* .15* .15. 

,29* .03 ,19* 

,43' .nfi .,22* 

,37* ."7 .17* 

26* .04 .15* 

27* ,02 .13* 

25* .0." .21* 

40* .Ik'- 



10 -.12 

flO -.09 .17* 

00 -.12 .32* .if 
o: -.11 .43* .:9* ,62* < 
ni -.13* .40* ,09 76* ,69* 

01 -,10 .30* .03^ .SO* .56* ..77* 
04 -.05 .28* .m .80* , 56* .73* ,l]3* 

02 -,07 ,28* M .78* .56* ,73* .82* 
Oi -.09 .3R* .14* .45* .63* .50* ,41* 



.87* 

39* .40* 



APP.ENDIX C 
SUBTEST SCORE COMPARISONS BY DECILES 



Vocabulary 
Reading 
Language 
Work Study 
Mathematics 



TABLE 15 
VOCABULARY SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY SEX 
e 1974-75 



t 

DECILES 


Male- 


Female 


' ^ 

TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 

? 


N-200 
46.6% 


N-229 
53.4% 


429 

100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-42 

49.4% 


N-43 
50.6% 


85 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-51 ^ 
49.5% 


N*52 
50.5% 


103 

100.0% 




4^4 



TABLE 16 
VOCABULARY tCORE COMPARISONS 
. BY MAJoilTY/MINORITY 
1974-75 



1. 

DECILES 

\ 


Mlnori tv 


Mfliori tv 


TOTAL 


DO^ECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-42 
9.8% 


N-387 
,90.2% 


429 
100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-1 
1.2% 


N-84 
98.8% 


85 
100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-25 
24.3% 


N=78 
75.7% 


103 
100.0% 

»■ 
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" TABLE 17 
VOCABULARY^ SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY HIGH/LOW MOBILITY" 
1974-75 

■ I 



DECILES 


High 

Mobility . 


i Low 

\ Mobility 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-94 
22.3% 


,N-328 
77.7% 


422' 
100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-11 

12.9% 

, \ ' ' . 


N-74 
87.1% 


85 

100.0% 










.1 + 2 


N-38 
37.3% 


- 

N-64 
N62.7% 


102 

100.0% 




\ 



46 



TABLE 18 » 
. VOCABULARY SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY ELIGIBILITY FOR FREE OR REDUCED HOT LUNCH 
1974-75 



DECILES 


Free + 
Reduced 


Not 

Eligible 


•TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-80 
18.7% 


N-347 . 
81.3% 


427 

100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-7 

8.4% 

t, 


N-76 
91.6% 


1 

.83 

. 100.0% 




_j 






1 + 2 


N-32. 
31.1% 


N?71 ' ' 
68.9% ' 


103 

100.0% 




47 



/ 

' TABLE 19 
VOCABULARY SCORE COMPARISONS 
NUMBER & CATEGORY OF PARENTS IN THE HOME 
1974-75 



DECILES 


Other 


Living 
with both 
parents 


TWAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-102 
24.1% 


N-322 
75.9% 


424 

100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-13 
15.3% 


N-72 
84.7% 


85 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-36 . 
35.3% 


N-66 
64.7% 


102 

100.0% 



48 



< TABLE 20 
READING SCX)R£ COMPARISONS / 
BY SEX 
1974-75 

,'. 

/ 



DECIUES 


Male 


k Female 

I 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 
DECILE ■ 
PERCENTAGES 


N-200 
46.6% 


i • 

'll Ni-229 / 
53.4% 

% 1 


429 

100.0% 


9 + 10 


f— 

■ N-36 
47.4% 


N-4- 
52.6% 


76 

100.0% . 


o 








1 + 2 


N-44 
50.0% j 


« 

N-44 
50.0% 


88 

100.0% 



TABLE 21 
READING SCORE COMPARISONS * 
BY MAJORITY/HINORITY 
1974-75 



DECILES 

& 


Minority 


Majority 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECIUE 

PERCENTAGES 


N=42 
9.8% 


N-387 
90.2% 


429 . 
.100.0% 


•9 + 10 


N-1 
1.3% 


. N-75 
98.7% 


76 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N=12 
13.6% 


N=76 
86.4-% 


" 88 
100.0% 
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TABLE 22 
READING SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY HIGH/LOW MOBILITY 
1974-75 



DECILES 


High 
Mobility 


Low 

Mobility 


*• 

TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECIUE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-94 

22.3% • 


N-328 
77.7% 


422 

100.0% 


9 + iO ■ 


N-13 

17.1% 


N-63 ■' 
' 81.91%, 


lbO;p% 










1 + 2 


N-29 
33.3% . 


N-58 
66.7% 


87 

100.0% 

^ . 



51 



'23 



READING' SCOISi'^CibMtAklSONS 



BY ELIGIBILITY tC^filEE OR ^UCko HOTv IOrCH 



/ 










4 ^ 


\ 












DECHJE^ 


' Free 
Reduced 


Not 

Eligible* 


TOTAL 




. / 

EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PEtoTAGES 


. N-80 
\l8.7% . 


N-347 
'81.3% 


427 

100.0% 


• 


k ■ 

■ 9\ip . 


N-4 

5.3% • 


( N-71 
- V 94.7% 


75 

100.0% 


















h 




1 


1 + 2 


N-25 
28.4% 


N-63 
71.6% 


88 

100.0% 



-.4- 



4^ 



if 



52 
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\ t TABLE 24 
READING scop COMPARISONS 
NUMBER & CATEGORY OF PARmS IN THE HOME 
1974-75 



4 

DECILES 


other 


Living 
with both 
Par^ts 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-3.02 
24.1% 


.N-322 
75.9% 


sSk 100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-10 
13.3% 


N-65 
86.7% 


75 

100.0% 

♦ 










1 + 2 


N-24 

27.6% 


N-63 
72.4% 


. 87 
100.0% 



53 



TABLE 25 
LANGUAGE SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY SEX 
1974-75 











DECILES 






THTAI 
lUIML 










EXPECTED 








DECILE 


N-200 


N-229 


429 


PERCENTAGES 


46.6% 


53.47. V 


100.Q% 


9 + 10 


N«26 


N-51' 


77 






1 nn ny 


(High) 
















1 + 2 


N=59 


N=32 


91 


(Low) 


64.8% 


35.2% 


100.0% 
' .' 
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TABLE 26 
LANGUAGE SCORE <:bHPARISOjIS 
BY MAJORITY/fflNORITY 
1974-75 



DECILES 



EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCE^^-AGES 



9 +.10 
(High) 



1 + 2 

(Low) 



Minority 



N-42 



7 ■ ■■ 



N-18 
19.8% 



Majority 



N-387 
90.2% 



N-Z5 
97.4% 



N-73 
80.2% 



TOTAL 



429 ' 
100.0% 



100.0% 



91 

100 J 0% 



A 



55 



48 



TABLE 27 
LANGUAGE SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY HIGH/LOW MOBILI'^ 













f 




High 


Low 






DECILES 


Mobility 


Mobility 


TOTAL- 


/ 


EXPECTED 










DECIUE • 


N-94 


N-328 


422 




PERCE^^■AGES 


22.3% 


11.1% 


100.0% 




f 










9 + 10 


N=9 


N-68 


77 




(High) 




QQ Q«y 
OO • 57q 


inn n?' 








< ^- — 






i + 2 


N-33 


N-56 


■ 

89 




(Low) 


37.1% 


62,9% 















56 
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TABLE 28 
LANGUAGE SCORE^OMPARISONS 
BY ELIGIBILITY FOR FREE OR REDUCED HOT LUNCH 
1974-75 



DECILES 


Free + 
Reduced - 


Not 

Eligible 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 
DECIL£ - 
PERCBITAGES 


-N-80 
18. 7Z 


N-347 
81.3% 


427 

100^0% 


1 + 10 

AHlgh) 


N-2 

2.6% 


Ni-^5 
97.4% 


77 . 
100.0% 










1 + 2 

(Low) 


N-33 
36.3% r 


N-58 
63.7% 


91 

100.0% 

— : .' 




57 



TABLE 29" 
LANGUAGE SCORE COMPARISONS 
NUMBER & CATEGORY .OF PARENTS IN THE HOME 
1974-75 



DECILES 


Other 


Living 
with both 
^ parents 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-102 . 
24.1% 


r 

N"=322 . 
75.9% 


k 

424 

100.0% 


9 + 10 
(High) 


1 ■ 

N-8 
9.8% 


N-74 

90,2% 


82 

100.0% 










1+2 

(Low) 

— . ■ ^ 


N«44 
44.9% 


N=54 
55.1% 


98 

100.0% 

. 



58 




TABLE 30 
WORK STUDY SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY SEX 
1974-75 ^ 



( 



DECILES 


Male 


« 

Female 


^ • 

TOTAL 


EXPECTED 
DECILnk ^ 
PERCETfWGES 


N-200 
46.6% 


N-229 • 
53.4% - 


429 • 
100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-42 

51.2% 


N-40 
48.8% 


82 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-52. 
52.0% 


N-48 
48.0% 


- 100 
100.0% 

'■ — . 



i 

r 

-: \ 59 
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T^LE 31 ^ 
WORK STUDY SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY MAJORITY /MINORITY 
^ 197A-75 



DECILES 



EXPECTED 
DECILE 
PERCENTAGES 



Minority 



N-42 
9.8% 



Majority 



N-387 
90.2% 



TOTAL 



429 

100.0% 



9 + 10 



N-2 
2.4% 



N«80 
"97.6% v/, 



82^ 

-ioo:o% 



r 



1 + 2 



27 



11-73 ^ 



TABLE 32 
WORK STUDY SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY HIGH/LOW MOBILITY 
1974-75 



DECILES 


High 

Mobility 


Low 

Mobility 


TOTAL 
-^'V — 


EXPECTED . 
DECILE : 
PERCENTAGES 


N-94 
22.3% 


N-328 
77.7% 


> 

^ 422 
^ 100.0% 


9 + 10 ( 


N-10 
12.2% 


N-72 
87.8% 


82 

100.0% 

♦ 

— » 










1 + 2 


N=36 
37.5% 


N=60 
62.5% 


i * ' 
96 

^ 100.0% 




61 



TABLE 33 
■ WORK STUDY SCX)RE COMPARISONS 
BY ELIGIBILITY FOR FREE OR REDUCED HOT LUNCH 

1974-75 



DECILES 


Free + 
Reduced 


Not 

Eligible 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-80 
18.7% 

a 


N-347 
81.3% 


427 

100.0% " 


9 + 10 


N-2 

2.5% 


N-79 

97.5% 


81 . 
100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-35 *• 
35.0% 


N-65 
65.0% 


100 ■ 
100.0% 

' ■ ^ ll 



55 



TABLE 34 

WORK STUDY SCORE COMPARISONS <^ 
. NUMBER & CATEGORY OF PATIENTS IN THE HOME 
19 74- 75 



DECILES 

EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


Other 

N-102 
24.1% , 


— 

Living 
with both 
parents 


TOTAL 


N»322 
75.9% 


424 
100.0% 


9 + 10, 


N-8 

9.8% 


T 

N=74 
90.2% 


82 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-44 
44.9% 


N-54 
55.1% 


98 

100.0% 





63 
i 
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TABLE 35 
MATHEMATICS SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY SEX 
1974-75 



DECILES 


Male 


Female 


TOTAL 


EXPECTfep 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-200 . 
46.6% 


N-229 
53.4% 


429 

100.0% 


9 + 10 


N-45 
48.4% 


N-ta 

51.6% 


93 

100 .0% 










1 + 2 


N-55 

50.9% 


lJ-53 
49.1% 


108 

100.0% 



6 




TABLE 36 
MATHEMATICS SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY MAJORITY/MWDRITY 
19 7 A- 75 



DECILES 


Cv^ ■ 

Minority 


Majority 


TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-42 

.9.8% 


N-387 
90.2% 


— 

100.0% 


9 + 10 


/■> 

' N-1 
1.1% 


* 

N-92 
98.9% 


93 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-21 ' 
19.5% 


N-87 
80.5% 


- 108 
100.0% 



TABLE 37 
MATHEMATICS SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY HIGH/LOW MOBILITY 
1974-75 



• 

DECILES 




Low 


TOTAL 




Mobility 


Mobility 




EXPECTED 








DECILE 




N-328 . 


422 


PERCENTAGES 


,22.3% 


77.7% 


100.0% 










9 + 10 






' 93 




15.0% 


85.0% 


100.0% 










1 + 2 


N«35 


N=70 


105 




33.3% 


66.7% 


100.0% 








1 



\ • 

. 66 



TABLE 38 . 
MATHEMATICS SCORE COMPARISONS 
BY ELIGIBILITY FOR FREE OR REDUCED HOT LUNCH 
1974-75 





- 














DECILES 


Free -f 


Not 


TOTAL 




Reduced 


Mglble 




EXPECTED 


N-80 * 


N-347 


427 


DECIUE 


18.7% 


81.3% 


100.0% 


PERCENTAGES 








9 + 10 


N-2- 


N-90 


92 "• 


2.2% 


97.8% 


100.0% 


















1 + 2 


N-^ai 


N-77 


108 




28.7% 


71.3% 


100.0% 



TABLE 39 
MATHEMATICS SCORE COMPARISONS 
NUMBER & CATEGORY OF PARENTS IN THE HOME 
1974-75 



DECILES 


Other 


Living 
with both 
parents 


- TOTAL 


EXPECTED 

DECILE 

PERCENTAGES 


N-102 
24.1% 


N-322 

75'; 9% 


424 

100.0% 


.9 + 10 


N-11 
12.0% 


N-81 
88.0% 


92 

100.0% 










1 + 2 


N-41 
38.7% 


N-65 
61.3% 


• 106 
100.0% 
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